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A NEW TEXT-BOOK ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

The Foundations of English Literature. A Study of the Develop- 
ment of English Thought from Beowulf to Milton. By Fred Lewis Pat- 
tee, Professor of English and Rhetoric in the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 

The title of this book is not accurate save when the long 
sub-title is added, for a treatise which includes Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, and Milton can hardly be described 
as dealing with the foundations — what there is in English 
besides the works of these men is not the main structure, 
but the additions. "The Foundations of English Litera- 
ture" is frankly a text-book, but it is an excellent text-book. 
It is just the sort of book which the overworked instructor 
in a small college can profitably use as a text-book, or which 
the specialist can recommend as a competent guide to the 
whole field of English literature down to Milton. "The 
object of this book is to present a careful study of the ori- 
gins of English literature, and to trace its development up to 
the time when it assumed its permanent form." The book 
is not "a storehouse of facts;" a prefatory bibliographical 
note names the common standard reference books, which 
the student will consult often. There is with each chapter 
a short, sufficiently comprehensive book list; at the top of 
each page there are printed the two topics discussed on that 
page; at frequent intervals there are tables of dates and 
events in English and continental history — all of which are 
indications of how carefully Prof. Pattee has remembered 
that he is writing a book for students, and not for critics, 
who might prefer a page full and without indentations made 
by dates. 

English literature is treated as a development, which it 
surely is, and before beginning the discussions of the writings 
themselves four brief chapters are given up to the setting in 
which the literature was to appear — the geography of Brit- 
ain and the life and society of the primitive Englishman. 
Prof. Pattee knows clearly that literature is the expression 
of a nation's life, and that an understanding of the latter is 
presupposed in a knowledge of the former. The political 
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and social conditions are mentioned continually as showing 
the reasonableness of the literary forms which the writers of 
each period adopted. This wholesome and digested histor- 
ical knowledge will be valuable to students in helping them 
to realize the ignorance and barbarity of the ages which 
could nevertheless produce literary geniuses of the first 
rank. It serves also to prevent the author's attempting to 
induce us to think that a man who does not read Anglo- 
Saxon has lost a priceless literary heritage in the literature 
before Chaucer — a mistake which those whose work is too 
exclusively with "the foundations of English literature," as 
seen in philology, are prone to make. 

In the use of this book, however, one should always keep 
in mind how superior a genius can show himself to his en- 
vironment. A critic with a theory of literary evolution to 
prove, or even a development to show, is liable to do as 
Prof. Pattee has done in some instances, to put the power 
of genius too low. Shakespeare is most emphatically not a 
mere Elizabethan dramatist writ large, and it is rash to say 
of Milton that had he failed to pass through just the training 
which he did "Paradise Lost " would have been impossible. 
The treatment of Milton is in several points unsatisfactory 
to us, for we cannot think that Milton's prose work served 
only to add fuel to controversy, that he ruined his eyes to 
no practical good, or that "Paradise Lost" has been of lit- 
tle influence because impossible of imitation. Milton's prose 
did not affect the masses, but it affected and still affects 
thinkers, and the sublime passages are more frequent than 
"here and there," as in the "Areopagitica." We cannot 
lament the loss of Milton's eyes in his political cause unless 
we lament the character of the man, for a man could not be 
of Milton's character and fail to be blind to all else save 
duty. It is almost fatuous to speak of Milton's poetry as 
seen in "Paradise Lost" as not having influenced Gray, 
Wordsworth, and Tennyson, to name no more than these 
three men. G. C. E. 



